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IMPLICATIONS OF ECONOMIC MODELS
The simple Becker/Ehrlich wealth maximization model of crime behavior yields a number of implications for rehabilitative programs, whereas more general time allocation economic models require empirical results before programmatic suggestions can be made. In general, however, simple economic models suggest that offenders will generally spend less time on criminal activity when (1) the expected gains of crime decrease when greater security efforts are made, (2) the chance of being apprehended increases, (3) the severity of penalties increases, and (4) the expected return of legal activity is higher, as would be the case if, for example, employment rates were low and wages were high. These again suggest the difficulty of distinguishing between special deterrence and rehabilitation and the need to view them together.
The full range of implications for planning interventions need not be detailed here, but some examples may be useful. First, the expected gains from criminal activity might be reduced by emphasizing that the benefits that are experienced are small or by helping criminals to reinterpret "gains" so as to view them in a less favorable light, for example, by noting their transience. Second, the expected costs of illegal activity might be increased. Many criminals are unrealistic in their assessments of the probabilities of eventually being caught (Petersilia et al. 1978), and so they could be informed of the actual probabilities. Other offenders might be susceptible to maneuvers designed to increase their personal assessments of the costs, e.g., separation from family and unpleasantness of prison life. Third, the gains to be expected from legal activities could be a focus of interventions, e.g., improving job prospects and improving interpersonal skills.
Perhaps the most straightforward derivation from economic models is to decrease criminality by improving legal work opportunities. Many rehabilitative programs (e.g., vocational training and prerelease programs) have been based, at least implicitly, on this suggestion. The appropriate level of intervention might be the individual, the community, or society as a whole. It might be effective and necessary to teach interpersonal or job-seeking skills (Goldstein 1973, Jones and Azrin 1973) that would make alternatives available as well as to intervene at the community or even the national level to improve overall employment prospects. Obviously, different packages of interventions would be required for offenders with different problems and backgrounds.
The focus of convenience of the simple economic models of crime is the rational property offender, who, while present in substantial numbers, is not the only type of criminal thought to be part of the "crime problem."